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AESTRACT 
A study was conducted during the 1964-65 school year 
to determine the kinds of social adaptation made by inner-city black 
children who were bused to two middle-class, predominantly white 
elementary schools and by white students new to the same schools. 
Two-way social adjustment ratings (from students and teachers) were 
obtained on about half of the black students and about 3/4 of the 
white students. Results showed that a majority of the children, black 
and white, adjusted well to their new school. A discrepancy existed 
between the opinions of teachers and students about their adjustment; 
teachers tended to rate white students as well adjusted more 
frequently than they themselves did and black students as poorly 
adjusted more frequently than they themselves did. It is considered 
that this tendency on the part of tne white teachers may result from 
a persistence of racial myths and social Darwinism. It is also 
suggested that, considering the weight a teacher's opinion carries, 
the maladaptations which are said to exist among some low-income 
Minority group students may be a self-fulfilling prophecy. [Not 
available in hard copy due to marginal legibility of original 
document ] (KM) 
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Recently a considerable amount of attei1tion has been given to studying 


the intellectual capacity and acadenmte achievement of the children of raclal 
minorities and members of lower socio-economic status fanilies. (Jensen, 1969: ) 
(Jenks, 1972) These studies have been particulaily conceimed with deterwining 
the effect, if any, of special cowpensatory educational programs and various school 
and other environments up on the accdemlc perforuance of young people. 

At the 1972 Invitational Conference on Testing Preblems sponsored by 
the Educational Testing Service, I was a discussant for three papers deating with ~ 
the issue of sacial and cultural differences. In thet presentation, I pointed out 
that minority persons have some ideas of theiz cwu on whet they would Like co get 
out of formal education. Diacks, particularly, are probably as interested in 
learning how to enduve, devsiop positive concevts of themselves, end gain 4 weasure 
of contzol over their environments as they are in gzining increases in thetr IQ. 1 
pointed out that these other concerns have had survival value for mewbers of raci- 
ally oppressed populations. Because of this, members of such groups may be ex- 
pected to ignoxe any educational program or practice which focuses largely on 
increasing intellectual performance at the expenve of other iwportant earnings. 
(Willie, 1972) 

Following the 1954 Supreme Court decision outiaving racial segregation 
in pabliec scheol education, many systems throughout the Daited States have been 
experimanting with alternative ways of echieving racial balance. Usuaily school 
integretion programs have been pronounced euccessiul, especially Lf they resuit 
iu gsins in academic performance for minority students. As important as chis 
may be, public achools must consider the impact of formal education upon the 
whole child. For this reason, it is important to study the effect, if any, of 
formal education upon the social adaptations of students as well as its relation- 


ships to their academic performance, 


This study ie designed to achieve the goal of determining the kinds of 


=? 


social adaptaiion made by ianer-city black children who weve transferrei for 

the purpose of achieving a bettar racial balance to middle-claas predeminantiy 
white elementary schools in a middle-sized urban cowmunity. The biack children 
transferred were, of course, ia a new situation. Most of tham came fron families 
with modest economic resources. Immediately the question comes to wind ag to 
whether the social adaptation of these children was a function ef their new 
situation or their socio-economic aad racial backgrounds. Teo deal with this 
question information was obtained on a control group which consisted of white 
children new to the same schools because their families had moved recently into 
the neighborhoods surrounding these schools. Most of the new white chlidren 


eane from uwiddle-class or affluent families. 


Data and Method 
Tha study wes conducted during the 1964-55 echool year in a north~ 
easter city in the United States rhich hed a pepulation of approximately one~ 
€ 


quarter of a wlilion people. Centerline ia the fictiticue name for tnis city. 


Ite elementary end high schools enrolled 45,0C9 chtidren, 30,000 cf when attenijed 


the public schools. At che time of thie 
wide population was black. This was the 
jocal area. 

The city is an industrial area 


which employ many workers with technical 


study, nearly saven percent of the elty- 


largest ractal minority group in the 


with several large manufacturing plants 


ekilis. Aleo there are state-operated 


and private institutions of higher education in che community. A majority of 


the labor foree 1s white collar. However, this is not the caee for the members 


of the racial minority groups. A majorliy of their members are biue collar 


workers with fanily Incemes much below those of whites. 


Pxeier to this study, the State 


school districts to examine their racial 


Department of Education directed all 


balances withic individual schools 


and to plan immediate steps to change any recial imbalances; furthersore, echooi 


districts were directed to report piane for dealing with such probiems to the 


Les) 


Bhate agency. 
In 1962, three schools in the Centeriine School District had studen’ 
bodies which were more than 50 percent biack. Plans were developed to integrate 


elementary and junior high schools. Reported on in this study is the social 


- adjustment of black and white students in the.first deliberate effort on the 


part of a city school district to modify the tacial balance of its elementary 
echools. 

Two elementary schools in predominantly white middle-class neighborhoods 
were the first to receive approximately 155 black chiidren. Thelr combined stu- 
dents numbered about 1,470. The black children who were bused in from the inner- 
eity ghetto raised the proportion of minority group chiidren to about 10 or i) 
percent of all students. Previously, black chiidxen had been only one or two 
pereent of the students in these achools. ‘They weve members of the few olack 
families who lived outside the inner-city ghetto. ALL of the 57 fuli. time |. 
teachers in the two elementaxy achoolis were white. 

Realizing that adjustment to the new school setting wight be inter~ 
preted differently depending on ones perspectiva, we asked the teachers and 
the students in each schecol to make individual assessments, This 
analysis includes only those students as whom thexe were two assessments. Un~ 
fortunately, we were able to get two-way evaluaticns on only ebout one-third of 
the black stucents who were new to these two schools. Thus the study population 
for black students is 86 -- slightiy more than half of ail new black students. 

Of the approximately 75 whites new to these two elementacy schools 
because thelr parents recantly moved into the school's neighborhood avea, two- 
way ratings on social edjustment were obtained on 57. This study population is 
about three-fourths of ali new white students. It constitutes the control group 
which should enable the investigation to determine the relative importance cf 


race, social class, area of residence, and newness of the situation for varia~ 


tions in sociz] adaptation. 
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We consider « child to be adjusted if he or ske accepted and was 
accepted by the teachers and pupils of the school. This is more or less an 
operational definition which requires reciprocel cctions: acceptance of others 
by the student and sccanbaaes of the student by others. 

Two different techniques were used to obtain social adjustment retinygs. 
Teachers were asked to complete a questionnaire for each student toward the end of 
the 1964-65 school year. They were given a list of all of their puptis. At the 
top of the list this question was written: "In your opinion, has each child been 
assimilated into the school (that is, has each pupii accepted and been accepted 
by che stafi and pupiis of this School) so that he acts as a part of it?" Teachers 
were requested to check one of four ratings: A = Well Assimilated, B = Tairly 
Well Assimilated, C = Moderately 4usimilated, and D = Poorly Assimliated. Items 
A and B were consolidated into a single category of Weli Assimilated for the 
analysis. 

Children were asked to estimate the extent of their adaptation to the 
school with the assistance of the Colvin Picture Test. For Row C of this teri, 
children were arked to make believe that the pictures ranked ¢rom 1 to iC were 
pictures of some of the children in their class. They were toid that pi ture 10 
was that of the least liked boy or gixl, and picture 1, that of the most Iiked 
vyerson. Then the children were hetructed to determine where they belonged on 
the continuum. They wete asked to encircle the first pletuce 1f they believed 
that they wexe most jiked and number 10 if they were ieast liked and some other 
intermediate number 1f they were neither the least nor the most liked. Responses 
to the l0-intervel scale were grouped into three composite categories for ana- 
lytical purposes and designated as Weil, Modexate aad Poor. The Colvin Picture 


Test was administered to ali new students in the two elerentazy schools, except 


first grade students who were too young to respond appropriately. 


Findings 


A general finding of this study is that elementary school chiidren have 


the capacity to handle new educational situations. A majority of the children, 


black and white, adjusted weJl to their new school. This was the considered 4udg- 


ment of the students as well as their teachers. It should be noted that the 
capacity to adjust well to a new school situation was exhibited-by biack children 


from lower soclo~economic areas of the city who weze bused to predominantly white 


middle-class schools and by white children who were residents of the middle-class 
neighborhoods surrounding their school. From the point of view of the teacher | 
or the student, less than one out of every five of the students made ea poor 
adjustment to their new school. All believed that 80 percent or mere of the 

new students, including those of different rates, soclo-aconomic status, and resl- 
dential areas, made well to modexately well edjustments in school, asp seen in 


Tables 1 and 2. 


teed 


fable 1 and Tebie 2 (about here) 


While students and teachers exe in sgreameat about the edjusiment 


capacities of new studenta in general, they tend to disagree with reference to 


a 
\ e2) . 
CR & partiaitlar student and a particulaz teacher im avaluaring the kind of adapta~ 


.) particular studente. indeed, thera is a high probabiiity of dieagteement between 
oy tion thet student hes made to a new school settiag. The figuzes found along a 
ae Line dvewm diagonally from the upper left hand corner o£ Table 1, fxem the row- 
ae colum Well Adjusted, through the row-column Modezate Adjustment, to the row- 
eo colum Poor Adjustmenc in the lower right hand cotner indicate a 51 percent Level 
mn of agreement between black siudenze and their white teachere about the kinds of 
ao edjustmente made by particular bleck etudente. A similar enalysia for white 


students with data presented in Table 2 vaveals a similiar finding -- only 49 


percent agreement between white students and theiy white teachers with reverence 


Table 1 


The Adjustment of New Black Bused 
Children to Two Middle-Class Elementary 
Schools, Centerline, 1964-65 


Teacher Ratings 
Apne: Well Moderate Poor 
tings 


Well 


Moderate 


ee eee 


Table 2 


The Adjustment cf Nev White Neighborhood 
Children to Two Middile-Ciass Elementary 
Schools, CenterJine, 1964-65 


SIT AS EECA OIE LTE EE I EIT TR 
Teacher Ratings Total 
Student Bs: No. 3 


“Wel “[ Woderate | Peor | 
Ratings ell Modex “| Poor | 


| 
Thi 
2 | aes 


Moderate 


Poor | 4 


NE  amaamemaaaian \aiiieadia ada ' ol pee ee a 
No. | ee ee: | 3 7 
e * iE 


to the kinds of adjustments made by specific students. Thue, the teacher's 
opinion ebout the kind of adaptation made to a nev school by a white or a black 


student is likely to differ from the scudeni'’s ¢elf-evaluation one out of every 


3 


two times. This finding indicates that student and teachers tend to view and: 


evaluate new situations differently and that these differences exists for teachers 
in relationship co all of their students, ere those who are black nad those | 
who are white. 

A racial and/or socio-econcmie and/or vesidential area factor is invoived 
in the kind of discrepancy which exists between teacher-atudent evaluations for™ 

i 

black students and teacher--student evalus'tions for white students. The numbera 
are gmail and conelusions, therefore, ddaaee be stated with certainty. Nevertheless, 
the patterns is clear with the largest proporcionete difference in teacher evalua- 
tiona of students versus student self-avaiuations occurring im the category of 
Poor Adjustment. The aumber of white teachers (15) whe baifeved that black stu- 
dents wera adjusting poorly to their new school was twice as great 29 the mimber 
of black students (7) who hold a similar opinion about thencelves. With vefex- 
ences to white studeats the findings were the reverse. ‘he number sf white stu~ 
dents (6) who belteved that they were adjustiag poorly to thelr new school was 
twice as great as the number of white teachera (3) who held a similar opinion 
about these students. 

The disereapancy, proportionately, between the opinions of teachers 
and the opinions of atudents about their sdjustmant in the new achool getting 
was not as great for well adjueted students as it was for poorly adjusted stu- 
dents. Nevertheless, the Ulreccion of the discrepancy agein.is worthy 07 note 
for the different racial populations, The number of white atudents (42) whom 
white teachers believed ware well adjusted in theix new school was one~fifth 
larger thsa the number of white studente (33) who believed thezselves to be 


well adjusted. With reference to black students, the number which white teachers 


believed co be well adjusted (52) was eimoat the seme as che number of biack stu- 


dents (54) who believed themselves to be weil adjusted. Teacher opinion end 


a 


~ 
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Student opinion have come together for the first cime on this latter iten, 

it is interesting to note that the seli-reported patterns of adjust~ 
ment to the new school setting by white neighborhood children and black bused 
children are quite similar, almost identicel. As seen in Tables 1 and 2, 63 
percent of the black students compared to 58 percent of the white students be- 
lieved theuselves to be well adjusted in their new school; 29 percent of the 
black students compared to 32 percent of the white students described their 
adjustment as moderate, ond 8 percent of the black students compared to 10 per 
cent of the white students felt that they were poorly adjusted. These data, 
of course, have the limitation of being self-reporta. They are valid subjective 
eBtatements, however. From the perspective of the student then, social adjuat~ 
ment in public school does not appear to be a function of race, soclo~exonomic 
status or residential area. 

rom the parspective of the teacher, however, poor gociai adjustment, 
although limited in scope to less than one-fifth of any racial or socio~sconomic 
status population whose members are view to a.achool, is influenced sigriciaaniiy 
in a negative way by a biack heritage, poor background, and inner-city residential 
area, and in a positive way by a white heritage, affluent background, end middie- 
class neighborhood. There is no reason to believe that the teacher assessment 
of student social adjustment is any more valid than the student's am subjective 
assessment. It is a different perspective that teachers provide, no wore and no 
jess. Considering the power position of the teachar in the public achcol system 
over against that of the atudent, howaver, the teacher's perspective is Likely 
@0 carry more veight. Thus the weladeptations which are said te exist among 
some low-income minority groun studenta whe are bused 4nto middle-class affiuent 
communities of the majority group may be no move than the self-fulfiliing prophecy 
of the teacher. (Merton, 1949: } The black and white students themselves see 


no differences in their patterns of edeptation to new school situations, notwith- 


standing their different racial, socio-economic and residential circumstances. 


oc 
: 


Also the tendency for the white teacher to belteve that some black 
students adjusted ore poorly to their new scheol setting then the blacks be- 
lieved they hed adjusted and that some white students had adjuated weil to 
their new school settling better than the whites believed they had adjusted in- 
dicates possibly a persistence of social Durwinism in éneriecan thought. {Hofavadcer, 
1955: ) Some mombera of the outgroup ave seiil looked upon as subhuran in their 
sapecity to adapt to a new situatica while soma members of the izgroup are euhalted 
@8 superhnuaan ir their capscity to adapt. These racial «ytha may persist for sone 
of the teachers but not for the students. 

This study, thszefore, makes net oniv a substantive contribution by 
indlesting how adaptive sve black and white children to new achool ettuarion:. 

It also makes a theoretical contribution by demonstrating ence moz2 how difker- 
ent pavapestives on social eventa ave related te the position one occupies in the 
eoctal structure. Such a finding should sanction ali in the body-pelitie againar 
the tempt eion to speak asuthoritively ‘or others. 

S@eral years ago in his excallent Little book on Becoming, Gercon 
Allvovt cautioned us to "guard against the feliasy of projecting: of agsuming 
that other people have states of mind, interests, and values precisely like 
our own." (ALlport, 1955:23) The data of this study clearly indicate that 
adults {nm genezal,aud teachers im particuler, should be caveful concerning the 
binds of etatewents they meke about the kinds of adaptationa young people make 


to new and different socisl siruationag. 
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